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Special Days and. Visitors 


HIS month we celebrate two special days, May Day and Mother’s Day. On 

page 27 you will find simple Teiatees for making a very satisfactory May 
basket for May Day. This one is especially nice for those who find it difficult to 
get all the flowers they need for their baskets. Just a few violets or a tiny branch 
of wild plum blossoms will fill this basket and help you express your love for 
your friend. 

For Mother’s Day, Lawrent Lee has given us a good story. I think Coralee 
and Red must have been surprised at how easy it was to control their temper 
when they really tried. Learning to control our temper is like learning to work 
a problem or play a game. It isn’t too hard when we try hard. 

Our WEE Wispom office had an interesting visitor last month, one that I 
am sure each one of you would have been happy to meet and call your friend, 
Our visitor was a dog, a handsome, intelligent, dark-brown Doberman pinscher 
named Charley. Of course Charley did not make the journey from his home to 
our office alone. He brought with him his master, for Charley has been trained 
to take the place of his master’s eyes. So well-trained and intelligent is this dog 
that his master walks safely and confidently in strange cities, relying on the 
dog’s understanding and judgment to guide him through traffic, up and down 
strange stairways, and into strange, unfamiliar buildings. 

Charley's master told us of a group of children in his home town who are 
reading WEE WiIsDoM in Braille. Braille, you know, is a form of printing done 
by using raised dots instead of letters. Persons who do not see read Braille by 
passing their fingers lightly over the dots. Several years ago Unity School began 
publishing WEE Wispom in Braille, and we now have a large group of chil- 
dren reading the Braille copies. Through these Braille WEE Wispoms boys and 
girls who do not see are able to enjoy everything you have in your printed copy 
except the songs and the pictures. 

If you know of a boy or girl who reads Braille, Grade 114, who you think 
would enjoy WEE WISDOM, just write us a letter giving the child’s name and 
address and the magazine will be sent to him free of charge. This is made 
possible by the kindness of persons who love boys and girls and want to add 


to their happiness. 
Editor. 
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I love to mind the babies 
For the mothers on our street: 

The ones that coo, the ones that walk 
On small, unsteady feet; 

The ones that run about and play— 
They’re all of them so sweet! 


And often when I’m minding them 
I think of long ago 

And wonder if some maiden ever 
Minded Jesus so, 

Within His mother’s garden, where 
The lilies used to blow! 


And how I wish that I’d been there! 
For Mary might have smiled 

And asked me to come in sometimes 
To mind the holy child; 

And I’d have held His little hand 
And heard His laughter mild! 
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By Grace Wolleson 
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“Hey! How’d you fellows like 
to come out in the morning and 
play on the first team for good?” 


ILLY Meredith, twelve-year-old choir boy of Saint John’s, 

was so worried that he failed to heed the opening chords 

for his solo until he felt a vigorous prod from Dick Jones, sit- 
ting next to him. 

It was the Sunday vesper service, and the slanting rays of 
the setting sun filtered through the stained-glass windows, 
lighting the face of the brown-haired lad as he sang “The 
Holy City.” 

He looked at the audience. Yes, there were Mother and 
Dad in their pew. He knew that as Mother listened she thought 
of him as head choir boy, while Dad thought of him with pride 
as the captain of the Cove Junior High baseball team. -Today 
it was Bill the ball player’ s mind that was working,’ while 
Billy the choir boy sang. Flis voice caressed the closing note, 
and as the organ music gently ceased Billy stood for a moment 
in the hushed silence that always followed his songs. 

As the rector rose to read the Scriptures, Billy's 
mind went to work on his problem. How could 
Cove win the ‘championship game, just two weeks | 

} away, when their two best men, Chet and Bob, had 
just moved to'the West Coast? Lucky thing that next 
week was spring vacation. There was only one hope 
—they’d take Jim and Bun from the second team. 
Billy wished he had had time to talk to Dick before 
_the service. Dick was a whiz at bat, but Billy realized 
that the success of the team was largely up to him. 
He was the captain. 

The choir rose to chant the closing prayer, and 
the organ slipped into the recessional. As Dick and 
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Billy led the choir through the softly lighted aisle, 
Billy’s feet kept the measured tread, but as soon as 
he reached the choir room he wriggled out of his 
surplice in a hurry. He had been a choir boy since 
he was nine, so he had the dressing problem down 
to a fine point. 

“Hurry up, Dick!” he called. 

“What's on your mind?” Dick asked curiously. 

“The team. It’s got me worried.” 

“Me too. If South wins the cup this time, it’s theirs 
for keeps,” Dick said sadly. 

“Let’s hurry over and ask Jim and Bun to come 
out in the morning for practice. They're the best 
men on the second team,” Billy reminded him. 

“Righto!” agreed Billy. 

As they neared Bun’s home, they saw him tinker- 
ing with his bicycle while Jim tried to help him. 

“Hey! How’d you fellows like to come out in 
the morning and play on the first team for good?” 
Billy went right to the business at hand. 

“Hold me up, bicycle! Do you mean it?” asked 
Bun, leaning on his wheel as though he needed 
support. 

“Honor bright?” asked Jim. 

“Honor bright!” answered Billy. “We need you! 
Eight-thirty sharp!” 

“Oh, boy! We'll be there!” Jim promised. 

“And how! Thanks, Bill!” beamed Bun. 

“Sorry we have to hurry home! So long!” And 
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Billy and Dick went merrily on their way. 
“Surprised ‘em, didn’t it, Bill?” Dick grinned. 
“Yes. I hope they work hard! We've got to win 

this game, Dick. If we don’t get that cup back this 

year, we're sunk!” 

“Say, Bill, why don’t you ask your dad to help 
us out?” Dick asked suddenly. “My dad says yours 
pitched a mean ball when he was on the Blues years 
ago.” 

“That’s a swell idea!” Billy replied enthusiasti- 
cally. “The coach will be gone all next week to the 
track meet at Elkhart, and we need help!” 

As they neared the Meredith home they saw a 
gray coupé parked in front of the house. 

“Company!” observed Dick. 

“An out-of-town car too!” Billy’s eyes took in ev- 
ery detail of the gay roadster. 

“Till run along. Don’t forget to ask your dad! See 
you in the morning. So long!” 

Billy hurried into the house. 

“Billy!” called his mother. “We're in the library!” 

Entering the room, he saw Mother and Dad chat- 
ting with a tall, gray-haired man who sat by the 
grate fire. 

“Billy, I want you to meet Mr. Oberlin. He’s head 
of the recreation department of civilian defense 
at Dallas.” 

“How do you do, sir!’ Billy extended his hand 
in a friendly gesture. 

“I am happy indeed to meet you, Billy!” said 
Mr. Oberlin. 

“Thank you, sir!” 

. “T heard you sing last Sunday, and I made the trip 
back from Dallas today just to hear you sing again!” 
“To—to hear me?” Billy asked unbelievingly. 

“You bet I did. Tell me, can you sing popular 
songs as well as you do sacred ones?” 

“I don’t know how well I sing them, sir, but I 
know most of the new songs!” 

“Good!” Mr. Oberlin looked at Mrs. Meredith. 

“Billy,” she said, “Mr. Oberlin has come here on 
an important mission. After he heard you sing last 
Sunday he got in touch with Hollywood, and as a 
result, you are to spend the whole week of spring 
vacation visiting army camps with the Hollywood 
actor Victor Crane, entertaining the soldiers.” 

For a minute Billy forgot about his team. “You 
—you mean me?” 

“Yes, dear, you! You are to leave on the train 
tomorrow at eleven. Victor arrives tonight by plane. 
Your schedule is all mapped out.” 

Suddenly Billy remembered the team, the game, 
the silver cup, the championship, his responsibility 
as captain—it all rushed through his mind. No, he 
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could not desert his men! He had made up his mind! 

“Would we be gone all week, Mother?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Couldn’t we go some other time?” Billy ven- 
tured. 

“Why, Billy! It’s your chance to do your part in 
national defense! Mr. Oberlin says the singing for 
the soldiers has been an important factor in keep- 
ing up morale.” 

Billy thought of the hard work he had done col- 
lecting paper and doing odd jobs for money to buy 
defense stamps. He and Dick were going to collect 
scrap iron next week 


Billy sat up and drew his sleeve across his eyes. 
He was not crying, but his eyes burned. “Dad!” he 
called. 

“Yes, Bill. Worried?” 

Billy moved over for Dad to sit beside him and 
explained his predicament. “Don’t you see, Dad? 
They elected me captain because they thought I could 
lead ‘em to victory. And we just have to win this 
year. 

“Can't somebody take your place?” Dad asked. 

“Not now,” Billy replied. 

“That’s tough! How about the coach?” 

““No, he’s out 


when they were not 
playing ball. Before 
he answered he 
looked at Dad. Dad 
would understand if 
Mother didn’t. 
“Yes, Mother, I 
do want to do my 
part, and I want to 
be patriotic! Mr. 
Oberlin, could I let 
you know in the 
morning ?” 
“Certainly, Billy. 
This is short notice. 
You have some busi- 
ness to settle before 
you leave?” Mr. 
Oberlin inquired 


kindly. 
“Yes, sit! Very 
important _ business. 


I thank you, sir, for 
the honor! Will you 
excuse me, please.” 
Billy wanted to get 
away where he could 
think. 


too!” Billy sat a little . 
closer and put his 
hand on Dad’s arm. 
“Dad,” he pleaded, 
“couldn’t you help 
the team out?” 

“How?” Dad was 
puzzled. 

“Go out three 
times a week and 
help train ’em. You 
could give ’em some 
swell pointers!” 

like to, Bill! 
But I can’t next 
week. I’ve got those 
government reports 
to get out Saturday, 
and that means 
working almost 
night and day. Can’t 
you think of some- 
body else?” 

“No! Every ex- 
player I know is in 
the army,” Billy said. 

Billy heard Moth- 
er call Dad. 


“I know most of the 
new songs,” Billy said 


“Well, be 
goose-kicked!”” he heard Dad say as he left the room 
and started up the stairs. 

Billy went straight to his room and threw himself 
across the bed. He had been worried before. Now 
he was miserable. His loyalty to his team struggled 
with the stern reminder that he must now, of all 
times, do his bit for defense. But he had bought de- 
fense stamps with hard-earned money, he had sung 
for Red Cross benefits. Maybe Dad could help out! 

The front door closed and he heard Dad on the 
stairs. If Dad would promise to go out three nights 
a week with the team—— 


“Tll have to go 
now, Bill,” Dad said. “I wish I could help out. But 
it’ll work out! Think what a chance it will be to go to 
those camps!” 

“Yes, but think what it would mean if we lost the 
silver cup forever!” Billy moaned. 

As Dad left him, Billy was more dejected than 
ever. What should he do? He'd better go over and 
see Dick. He'd try to get Dick to see how important 
he was to the team. Dick could act as captain! 

“Gee, Bill! I can’t do it without you. But you'll 
have a swell time!” Dick was enthusiastic over 
Billy’s trip. 
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“I don’t want to 
have a swell time, 
Dick. I want to work 
with the team and 
help win. I'll talk to 
the boys in the morn- 


ing. 

Billy walked home 
from Dick’s slowly, —— 
trying to think his —o" 
way out. He thought sit 
of the soldiers. They "I" 
had given up every- 


chance to help. But 
he could help some 


Billy found his mother waiting for him 


as the train pulled 
out, then went to 
their seats. 


“We'll get to 
Kearney at five to- 
night and put on our 
program at seven- 
thirty, Billy,”. Victor 
said. 

“Yes, sit! I copied 
Mother's schedule 
and gave it to Dick 
so he could write to 
me.” 

Victor took his 
notebook out of his 


other time, perhaps 
during the summer 
vacation. Besides, his singing wasn’t much to give! 

When he reached home he went straight to bed. 
He could not sleep. He rolled and tossed all night. 
He got up and stood at his window a long time 
looking up at the starlit sky. The same stars looked 
down on Pearl Harbor. Love for his country must 
come first! When he came down to breakfast he 
found his mother waiting for him. He had made up 
his mind. 

“Well, Billy?” 

“I'm going, Mother!” 

“That's fine! I'll phone Victor Crane. He wants 
to go over some of your songs and arrange a pro- 

ram.” 

“But, Mother, can’t I meet with the team this 
morning ?” : 

“I’m sorry. There won't be time!” 

Billy left his breakfast untouched and hurried 
to call Dick. That 


pocket. ‘Kearney 
Field is a classifica- 
tion camp for recruits,” he said. ‘They're crowded 
there. The recreation hall isn’t big enough to hold 
all the men, so we're giving two shows there tonight. 
We'll leave there on a late train.” 

“Our next stop will be Sherry Field, won't it?” 
Billy asked. 

“Yes, that’s an army training base. We'll get there 
Tuesday noon and then go on to Chaney Field on 
Thursday.” 

“That's an air-training field, isn’t it?” 


“Yes, and a big one. We'll stay there until Friday . 


noon; then fly back and reach home Saturday morn- 
ing. You'll be back in time to sing in your choir 
Sunday and ready for school Monday. Think you’re 
equal to it, Billy?” 

“Yes, sir! I like to sing!” 

“Would you like to go to the observation car?” 
Victor asked. ““You can see better there, and there 
are books and maga- 


the telephone con- 
versation was not sat- 
isfactory showed in 
his downcast face as 
he tried to choke 
down his breakfast. 

As the town clock 
was striking eleven, 
Billy, with his bag 
and music folio, felt 
himself being boost- 
ed up the steps of 
the train by tall, 
handsome, laughing 
Victor Crane. They 
waved good-by to 


Mother and the team “————= Some day Billy hoped to be a flier too 


zines to read.” 

Billy did not read 
much. He watched 
the cozy farmhouses, 
the animals, the 
small towns, the cars 
speeding along the 
country roads. They 
all whirled by with 
confusing swiftness, 
and Billy’s thoughts 
tumbled around in 
the same wild fash- 
ion. He thought of 
his team. Had he 
done right, or was he 
a deserter? He would 
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give his best for the men in uniform, but life would 

be hard if South won that game. He had not stuck 

to his team when they needed him most! 

_ When they reached Kearney, they were met by two 
soldiers who whisked them off straight to officers’ 

headquarters. As they sat down to dinner, Billy 

was introduced and given a seat next to the major. 

While waiting for dessert, Major Rice asked, 

“Billy, how about a song?” 

“What would you like, sir?” Billy was always 
ready to sing. 

“Let’s have one of the old songs. How about 
‘Over There’? Do you know it?” 

“Yes, sir! Dad often sings it. He was in the last 
war. I'd like to have the men sing the chorus with me!” 

“Better stand in your chair so 
everybody can see you!” 

Billy stood straight and tall, and 
his full rich voice rose 
clear and strong. The men 
joined enthusiastically in 
the chorus. 

As he finished singing, 
there was a momentary 
hush; then the major said 
quietly: ‘Thank you, Bil- 
ly! God bless you!” 

After dinner they went 
over to the recreation hall, 
where they found thirty- 
five hundred soldiers wait- 
ing for them. Billy had 
never seen so many soldiers all at 
once. Surely we could win the war 
with all of these such husky- 
shouldered fellows on the job. 

Billy was the first to appear on 
the program, and he sang song after song. The men 
cheered and clapped for more. When the second 
show was finished the soldiers in the front row 
hoisted Billy to their broad shoulders and the rafters 
rang with rousing cheers for him. 

As he snuggled into his berth that night the cheers 
still rang in his ears. He was too tired to think much, 
but he wondered how the team was making out. He 
dropped off to sleep in spite of himself and dreamed 
of soldiers, the team, Mother, Dad, Dick, and silver 
cups, all in distressing confusion. 

They arrived at Sherry Field the next afternoon. 
Billy was delighted when he found they were to 
spend the night in the officers’ quarters. During the 
afternoon a lieutenant showed them about; then 
came dinner and the show. The men seemed to like 
Billy just as much as the soldiers at Kearney had 
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Billy rushed out to meet 
Mother and Dad 


liked him. That night he dropped off to sleep almost 
as soon as he touched the bed. Was he a deserter? 
Had he deserted his team? Should he have stayed 
with them? His eyes closed though he tried in vain 
to stay awake. 

The next morning an unfamiliar sound awakened 
him. It was reveille! He sprang out of bed and was 
ready for breakfast in a jiffy. It was fun to eat with 
the soldiers! After breakfast Billy sang a couple of 
songs, and before he knew it it was time to go to 
the station. 

‘He slept part of the time on the train, but when 
he was awake he worried. He would hear from Dick 


tomorrow. He had great faith in Dick. How he 


hoped that everything would be all right! 

He was glad their next stop 
was to be an air-training base. 
Some day he hoped to be a flier. 

Two air-corps men met 
them at the station, and 
as soon as they reached 
Chaney Field a lieutenant 
took them out to see one 
of the bombers. 

“What do you think of 
it?” Victor asked. 

“It’s wonderful!” Billy 
responded. 

“Going to be a flier?” 
asked the lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir. But I'll have 
to wait six years!” 

Billy had an interesting time 
that morning. He asked about the 
mail, but Victor told him they 
would get it after mess. 

Once more they ate with the 
officers, and while waiting for dessert, Billy stood 
on his chair and sang. Something troubled him. He 
had never before sung to an audience that wasn’t 
all for him. Today Billy watched one tall, red-haired, 
broad-shouldered officer who seemed to be bored 
by his singing. Billy tried as never before. He sang 
one, two, three songs, his dessert forgotten. 

The third one, his beloved “White Cliffs of 
Dover,” did the trick. The officer’s face lighted, and 
he applauded for more. Billy was satisfied. He could 
not have stopped singing until he reached that one 
soldier. He was a trouper, and a good trouper must 
hold his entire audience. 

Billy made quick work of his dessert, and urged 
Victor to hurry over to the post with him for the 
mail. He wanted his letter from Dick! What a nice 
packet of mail was waiting for him: a letter from 
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Mother and Dad, a card from the 
coach, one from the principal— 
yes, there was Dick’s letter! Billy 
ripped it open. His face grew se- 
rious as he read: ‘‘No luck, Bill. 
We're no good when you aren't 
here. I’ve done my best, but. I 
might as well tell you before you 
get home, we're sunk. It’s no go.” 

“Victor, excuse me, please. May 
I go back to our quarters and rest 
a while?” Billy didn’t want to see 
anyone just then. 

“Sure, go ahead, Billy!” Victor 
smiled. 

Billy threw himself down on 
the bed. He did not cry, but dry 
sobs shook his body. He was in 
the depths of despair. 

“Hey, Billy!” someone called. 

It wasn’t Victor's voice. Who 
could be at his door? 

Billy rose and rubbed his eyes. 

“Come in!” he called and 
looked up to see the tall, red- 
haired officer. 

“Billy, I want to shake hands 
with you,” the officer said. “You 
don’t know what you did for me 
today. I’ve been rebellious. No 
one but myself knew. You see I 
belonged to the officers’ reserve 
corps. This war came along, and 
I had to leave my family and my 
job. I didn’t kick, but I didn’t like 
it. And when I heard you sing— 
I have a boy like you at home— 
I'm telling you, Billy, you made 
me ashamed of myself. I realized 
all of a sudden that it is for boys 
like you and my boy that we are 
fighting this great war. Put her 
there, Billy!” 

As Billy extended his hand an 
uncontrollable sob shook him. 

“Hey, what’s the matter, fel- 
low?” 

In a torrent of words, Billy ex- 
plained the whole situation and 
then handed Dick’s letter to his 
friend to read. As Billy watched 
him his face seemed familiar. He 
had a strange feeling that he had 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Words Catherine 
and Allison 
Music by Christie 
1. Please come and see my rab-bit, My lit-tle white 
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No bun- ny could besweeter Than Pe-ter to me. 
He wrin-kles up his ros-y Pink “nosey” at me! 
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“Poor little thing! Who are you?” 


A Playlet by Vesta E. Brown 


Characters 


Dorothy, five or six years 
John, eight or ten years 
Grace, ten or twelve years 
(Symbolic figures, all with wings) : 
Kindness (gitl in orchid) 
Truth (boy in yellow) 
Friendship (boy in blue) 
Happiness (girl in green) 
Love (girl in rose) 
Joy (girl in gold) 
Scene 


A garden in the spring. White 
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fence, flowers. Bench near left 
front. A child sits on the grass 
crying, with head pillowed on 
low bench. A boy and a girl come 
in at gate at upper right and come 
downstage to sobbing child. Boy 
carries a toy bank. 


Grace (stooping and pulling at 
child’s hand )—Dorothy! What's 
the matter? 

Dorothy (not moving)—I've 
lost it! I’ve lost it! 

Grace (patting her shoulder )— 
Never mind, Dorothy. Don’t cry. 


We'll help you find it. Where 
shall we look? 

Dorothy—I've lost it! I’ve lost 
it! 

John—What have you lost? 
Tell us. 

Dorothy—I've lost it. I’ve 
looked everywhere, and I can’t 


find it. I’ve lost it! What shall I - 


do? 

John (in disgust)—Don’t be 
stupid! What have you lost? We'll 
look too if you'll only tell us 
what to look for! 

Dorothy—Oh! Oh! Oh! What 
shall I do? I’ve lost it! 

John (shaking his head at 
Grace )—She’s just too stupid to 
talk sense right now, Grace. What 
do you suppose she’s lost ? 

Grace—I guess you're right. No 
use to try to find out while she’s 
like that. I’m sure I don’t know. 

John (shaking Dorothy by the 
shoulder)—Do stop, Dorothy! 
Mother doesn’t like to have you 
cry. Besides, we should like to 
help you. Come, tell us what you 
have lost. 

Dorothy—I can’t find it. It is 
just beautiful, but I’ve lost it. 

Grace (stooping over her again) 
—Is it in the garden? 

Dorothy—I don’t know. It’s 
gone. I can’t find it. 

John (impatiently )—Well, was 
it in the garden? (Dorothy nods 
assent.) Say, Grace, come on. Let's 
look. Guess we can find anything 
unusual in our own garden. 

Grace—Especially if it looks 
lost. What do you suppose it is? 

John—I don’t know, but I mean 
to find it. 

Grace and John look about them 
curiously, but the garden looks as 
usual. Again they look at Dorothy. 

John (trying to be patient )— 
Was it your new ball? 
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Dorothy shakes her head and 
cries harder. 

Grace—Was it your birthday 
doll ? 

Dorothy shakes her head. 

John (impatiently )—Of£ course 
it wasn’t her new doll. She’d say 
broken instead of lost, then. 

Grace—Oh, Dorothy! Not the 
beautiful butterfly locket that Dad- 
dy gave you? 

Dorothy shakes her head em- 
phatically. 

Grace (in mystification )—What 
in the world is it? 

Dorothy only sobs. 

John (shaking her gently)— 
Dorothy, tell me! Do you think it’s 
in the garden? 

Dorothy—I don’t know. It was, 
but I can’t see it any more. I want 
it so much. It is the very best I’ve 
ever had. 

John (imperiously stamping his 
foot )—What is it? 

Dorothy (raising her head for 
the fst time)—I can’t tell. I—I 
guess I—I don’t know. (Drops 
head again.) 

Grace—Well, of all things! She 
says she’s lost it, but she doesn’t 
know what it is! I wish Mother 
were here. Do you suppose she’s 
sick? (She tries to feel Dorothy's 
face.) 

John (impatiently)—No, of 
course she’s not sick. I think most 
likely she’s a little crazy. But be- 
fore I scare Mother, I’m going to 
look every bit of this garden over 
very carefully. 


He puts his bank down on the 
bench, leaves Grace still thinking 
hard, and starts looking through 
the grass and flowers. Grace stands 
quietly watching Dorothy cry. 

John (excitedly from upper 
right of garden)—Grace! Oh, 
Grace, come here! I’ve found the 
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“Will you please help me to remember?” 


strangest little creature. Look! 
Who do you suppose it can be? 

Grace rushes back as John 
draws a strange figure from the 
flowers. It is Kindness. One hand 
is bandaged and one wing hangs 
apparently broken. 

Grace—Poor little thing! Who 
are you? Where did you come 
from? 

John (belligerently)—Who 
hurt you? The big coward! I'll hit 
him if you want me to. 

Dorothy (lifts her head exclaim- 
ing)—Oh, you—please tell me 
where it has gone! 

Kindness (answering Dorothy 
fist, sadly)—I can’t tell you 
where it has gone. You sent: it 
away. (Turns to others.) 1 am 
Kindness. I go wherever I’m in- 
vited. Your mother asked me here, 


but Dorothy doesn’t want me. 

Dorothy—Of course I do! 
(Turns to look at Kindness.) 
Why, Kindness, how did you get 
hurt? 

Kindness—You did this when 
you pinched Baby and took the 
ball away. It hurt my hand and 
broke my wing too, so now I can’t 


y. 

Dorothy (ashamed)—Oh, 1! 
didn’t mean to hurt you. It didn’t 
hurt the baby—or anyway not 
much. 

Kindness—Ah, but it did hurt. 
It hurt you most of all. And it hurt 
me too, for I can never stay where 
there is unkindness. (Turns sadly 
to go again, but Dorothy runs and 
clasps her uninjured hand.) 

Dorothy—Don’t go! Here, let 
me take off the bandage. John, 
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please fix her wing. Truly I didn’t 
mean to be unkind. 

Grace—Kindness, she really 
does love our baby. I’m sure she 
just forgot because the ball is new. 

John and Dorothy fix hand and 
wing. 

Dorothy—Now are you all 
right? 

Kindness—I am much better. 

John—Say, I bet you know 
what she’s lost. Tell us, do. 

Kindness—Yes, I do know, but 
I cannot tell. She must find it 
again herself. We may only help. 

Grace—Well, we may as well 
get to looking again, I suppose. 
But, Dorothy, you heard Kindness. 
If you get it back, you'll have to 
look too, so come on. 

All three start looking among 
the flowers while Kindness stands 
quietly looking on. She is very 
sober. 

Grace—Come here, 
John and Dorothy! Here’s 
' another strange little crea- 
ture! 

John and Dorothy run 
back to the upper left cor- 
ner. Truth shrinks back 
from the children, both hands 
over his mouth. 

John—What's the matter? 
Can’t you talk? 

Dorothy—Oh, where did you 
go? I—I’m ashamed of what 
you heard me say. Did Mother 
invite you here too? 

John—Well of all things! 
Dorothy, did you hit him too? 
What’s wrong with you today? 

Grace (putting her arm 
around Dorothy)—Tell Sister 
all about it. I'll help you, just 
as Mother wants me to. 

Dorothy—I_ slapped Baby 
and took my ball away. Then I 
told Mother I didn’t know why 
he cried. This little boy was just 
coming through the gate. I saw 
him put his hands to his mouth 
and run away. But just as soon 
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tell her all about it, and I’m going 
to give Baby my ball for keeps. 
(She pulls Truth’s hands away 
from his mouth.) 

John—Well, I just bet you’re 
Truth, then. I think this is the 
queerest thing! Tell me, aren't 
you Truth? 

Truth—Yes, I'm Truth. I too 
live wherever anyone really wants 
me, but I can never stay in a place 
where untrue words are spoken. 

Grace—This is so interesting. 
Do you suppose there are others 
like you in the garden? 

Truth—Yes, seven of us were 
happy here a little while ago. 

John—Well, let's see who else 
we can find. This is getting to be 
a regular game. 

Grace—It’s kind of a puzzle, all 
right. It’s very strange. 

Dorothy—Do you suppose I can 


For the week of May 2 
I use words that are good and 


true, 
Happy words and kind words 
too. 
For the week of May 9 
I choose good thoughts, for 
thoughts are things, 
And each good thought a bless- 
ing brings. 
For the week of May 16 
To hasten peace I do my part; 
I love mankind with all my 
heart. 
For the week of May 23 
Each morning I get still and 
pray: 
“Dear God, watch over me to- 
day.” 
For the week of May 30 
God dwells in me and I express 
His life and love and joyousness. 


find it? What I lost, I mean. 

John—My sakes! How do you 
ever expect to find something 
without knowing what it is? 
That's plain silly? 

Dorothy—Well, anyway I 
found it once or I shouldn’t have 
had it. So there! 

John and Grace (together )— 
You did! Where? What does it 
look like? 

Dorothy—I don’t know— 
exactly. 

John (impatiently turning — 
away)—Well, I will look some 
more. Hello! Here’s another one. 
Say, who are you? 

Friendship (limping up)—I'm 
Friendship. 

Grace—Friendship! Why, what 
in the world are you doing with 
a crutch? 

John—You're too young to be 
using a crutch. 

Friendship (sadly )— 
Yes, I'm just your age. 
You see, we have always 
been with you, but it is 
only a short time that you 
have known about us and 
could see us. 

Grace (still puzzled )—But I 
don’t understand why you are 
lame. How can Friendship be 
lame? 

Friendship (quietly )—1 have 
not always been lame. I’m lame 
now because someone here 
threw a ball through Mr. 
Burch’s window and will not 
tell he did it. 

John (hanging his head )— 
Say, I didn’t mean to break the 
window. I—I am sorry I— 

Grace—Oh, if that’s what 
made you lame, you can throw 
away your crutch right now. 
Don’t scold him. He was just 
taking the money in his bank 
over to pay Mr. Burch. He did 
try to tell Mother, but she is 
away. 


John picks up the bank again. 


as Mother comes I’m going to 
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Friendship—Oh, I'm glad! 
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That's being a good friend, so I 
can stay now. 

John—I'm surely glad. We'll 
have some good times together. 
You'll come in handy on our foot- 
ball team. Will you play? Here, 
give me the crutch. 

John throws the crutch over the 
fence. 

Friendship—Yes, 1 do come in 
handy in all games. I'll always 
work and play with you when you 
want me to. 

Grace and Dorothy—Sh! 
What’s that? Oh, that’s a little 
song we sing. 

John—Let’s help sing it too. 

Group sings “Sing a Little 
Song,” or any little song express- 
ing oy. 

Grace—I like that song. It—— 

Joy and Happiness come quietly 
up during the song. 

Dorothy—Oh, oh! I like you. 
Where did you come from just 
now? Who are you? (She touches 
Joy's wings.) 

Joy—I am Joy—from your song, 
you know. 

Happiness—I am Happiness. I 
like to help Joy. She is so good to 
everyone. 

Dorothy—You were here. 
(Puzzled) 1 saw you. You came 
with—it was Love! Grace! John! 
It is Love I lost! Help me find 
her. We just can’t be happy with- 
out Love. 

Kindness, Honesty, Friendship, 
Joy—You are right. You must 
have Love. 

Grace (thoughtfully )}—Love— 
yes. We sing about love, and we 
learn about love in lots of ways. 
The Bible says, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

Jobn—Sure, and there is an- 
other song I like, “Love Is a 
Magnet.” (Any song on love can 
be used.) 1 surely like that song, 
but I forgot all about it. (Turns to 
symbols.) Say, where’s a fellow 
to look for Love? 

Love (who had joined them 
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THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


n > 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


quietly —Here I am, children. I 
heard you call. I came back so that 
you might see me right in the 
midst of you. 

Children (gladly )—Oh, we ate 
so happy, Love! Can you stay 
now? 

Love—Only if you remember to 
use me all the time. All the others 
—Joy, Friendship, Truth, Kind- 
ness, and Happiness—will stay 
too if you really remember to take 
me everywhere with you. All the 
good that you can think of will be 
yours when you know that I’m al- 
ways with you. I always work ev- 
ery place all the time for every- 
one. I never grow tired. 


John—Say, you must like to 
work. I don’t! Sometimes I get 
tired of working. 

Love—You won't when you let 
me help you. I grow stronger the 
more I am used, and those who 
use me grow strong too. 

John—Then you just bet we 
want you to stay. Can you play 
football too? Most girls can’t. 

Love—I'm not really a girl, you 
know. I’m a thought in your mind, 
a feeling in your heart. And I can 
surely help you play football. 

Grace (rather fussed )—Can 
you? Will you help me with my 
arithmetic? I just can’t learn it. I 
don’t like my teacher very well, 
and I know she doesn’t like me a 
bit. 

Love (smiling radiantly)— 
Then that’s the very place for me. 
I am really a magnet. All your 
thoughts and feelings are mag- 
nets, and they draw to you more 
thoughts and feelings just like 
themselves. So when I go with you 
all the time more love will come 
to you from everyone, everywhere, 
even from your arithmetic teacher’ 
at school. 

All the symbolic figures nod in 
agreement. 

Grace—Oh, thank you! I’m go- 
ing to keep you very busy from 
now on. 

Dorothy (coaxingly, pulling at 
Love’s hand)—You'll help me 
make Baby forget all about the 
pinch, won't you? I felt so queer 
when you'd gone where I couldn't 
see you. I need you all the time 
too. I get cross, and I forget to be 
kind. Will you please help me 
to remember ? 

Love—Iindeed I will, Dorothy. 
But Baby has forgotten all about 
being hurt. You see, Baby and I 
are good friends. Babies know all 
about love and use it all the time. 
It is only after you grow bigger 
that you forget all I do for you. 

Dorothy—Oh, I know! You 
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Tim sat on a stool at the table beside Peter 
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The Squirrel 


By Helen Norris Brown 


OTHER! Mother!” called Peter excitedly, 

clattering up the stairs, “Look what I have!” 
He held out his cap, and there inside it was a baby 
squirrel. The wee thing lay very still, with closed 
eyes. 

“He can’t live without his mother,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bond, stroking the helpless little body with a gentle 
finger. ‘““He’s too young. Where did you get him?” 

“This morning we found him inside the old syca- 
more tree Father chopped down. We looked all 
around for the mother squirrel, but we couldn’t find 
her. Oh, Mother, I want him to live! Do you think 
Topaz would adopt him, if I 
explained to her that he was an 
orphan?” 

Topaz was Peter’s cat. 

Mrs. Bond felt like saying, 
“Tt’s no use, Peter,” but his blue 
eyes were so distressed that she 
said instead, “We'll do all that 
we can, Son.” She put away her 
sewing and went with Peter to 
find the mother cat. 

Topaz was in the basement, 
curled up in her box on a piece 
of old blanket, admiring her 
newest family. They were all 
very nice fat little kittens. One 
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was as gray as his mother; one was yellow and fluffy; 
and the very smallest one was as spotted as a patch- 
work quilt. Their eyes were still shut tight, and they 
did nothing but eat and sleep. Peter had already 
named them, Arabella, Marco Polo, and Oscar. 

Peter’s mother was afraid that just at first Topaz 
might not welcome the stranger. Compared with her 
children, he was rather queer-looking. So Mrs, Bond 
took the mother cat over into a corner and there 
offered her a bowl of good warm milk. Topaz did 
not like to leave her babies; she drank the milk 
hurriedly, looking back at the box between swallows. 
While she drank, Peter snug- 
gled the orphan squirrel in be- 
tween the warm little kittens. 

The moment the last drop of 
milk had disappeared Topaz 
hurried back and jumped into 
her box. At once the four babies 
began to squirm and squeak. 
But she talked to them in a 
low, comforting tone, and soon 
the four soft babies, three kit- 
tens and one squirrel, were cud- 
dled against her, having re- 
freshments. 

Topaz was delighted to have 
Peter and his mother stand there 
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admiring her family. 
She purred her very 
loudest, and since she 
wanted to make a good 


began at once to wash 

her children, Peter held 

his breath when she 
came to the squirrel. He 
must have smelled a lit- 

tle strange, for she y 
washed and washed and 
washed him. Over and over him went her rough 
tongue, while he ate and slept, perfectly content. 

From that day, the four babies grew rapidly. One 
morning they opened their eyes, and soon they were 
jumping and rolling and tumbling. Tiny Tim, as 
Peter called his squirrel, was the friskiest and 
rowdiest member of the family. 

The little squirrel liked to run up Peter’s overalls 
and duck into his pocket. There he would sit, his 
sharp eyes peeking out over the pocket’s edge. Tiny 
Tim liked to play with the kittens outdoors on the 
grass. Whenever he was getting the worst of a scuffle, 
he would scamper up the big maple tree, and scold 
his foster brothers from a low limb. 

At first Topaz watched her adopted child rather 
anxiously. She would look at Peter as if to say, “He 
is certainly the queerest child I ever had!” Soon she 
paid no attention to his odd doings. 

While the other members of Topaz’s family ate 


* *Evening Prayer» « 


* 
* ‘The sun is hiding in the west. 
impression on them, she * The birds and lambs have gone to rest, 
And dreamy children’s pretty heads 
Are resting on their snowy beds. 
* All through the night, dear Jesus, keep 
» The little people while they sleep. 


their meals from a sau- 
cer on the floor, Tim sat 
on a stool at the table 
beside Peter. He liked 
almost everything; ba- 
nanas and bread and 
carrots and even mashed 
potatoes, but he liked 
candy best of all. Given 
a small piece, he would 
sit up, holding it in his 
front paws, and eat ev- 
ery crumb. Then he would frisk and beg for more. 

Then one day Tiny Tim disappeared. Peter 
whistled and whistled, but no little squirrel came 
scampering over the grass. “He has probably made 
friends with the wild squirrels over in the woods,” 
said Peter’s father. “He'll come back.” 

And so he did. Early one morning, Peter found 
him sitting on the porch railing. He chattered a wel- 
come, and climbed up onto Peter’s shoulder. 

In a few days though he was gone again. This 
time when Tiny Tim returned Peter held him close, 
stroking his beautiful coat and plumy tail. “Tiny 
Tim,” he said softly, “I understand how it is. You 
want a home of your own in some hollow tree with 
a mate and a family of dear little squirrels. When 
you go away, I'll understand, but please come back 
now and then to see us.” 


+ + + + + 


So Tiny Tim has gone, but Peter feels sure he will 


come back often to visit. 


(A story without words) 


By Thelma E. Masten 
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Here in his own house was a 
baby born of the people he hated 


Through Love 


By Bula Hahn 
Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


ANY, many centuries ago 
the land of Egypt was 
ruled by a wicked and cruel king 
called Pharaoh. The Israelites liv- 
ing in Egypt at that time were 
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wrongfully treated. Pharaoh, in 
his scheming heart, was jealous 
of the keen, intelligent minds of the Israelites, and 
he feared them because of their increasing numbers. 
He made them work long, weary hours doing the 
hardest, heaviest work in the kingdom. 

Pharaoh heaped more and more punishments and 
insults upon the downtrodden people. But despite 
every hardship, despite all their troubles, the Israel- 
ites kept to themselves, believed in the one and only 
God whom their ancestors had taught them to wor- 
ship, and their numbers grew. 

Then in great fear lest the Israelitish people be- 
come so strong that some day they could overpower 
him, Pharaoh planned the most wicked and cruel 
thing he had yet done. He sent out word that all 
the little boy babies must be killed at birth. In that 
way he would weaken the Hebrew race. 

The Israelites were almost stunned by this decree. 
They cried aloud. Their world was dark. They 
needed help greater than their own strength. But 
God does not work through might; He works 
through love. And where in all Pharaoh’s kingdom 
could love be found? But even in the heart of the 
hard, cold Pharaoh God found a spark of love. 
With the aid of this small spark God made a plan 
that was to bring deliverance to the Israelitish’ peo- 

le. 

Pharaoh had a daughter whom legend has named 
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Thermuthis. The girl had dark eyes, dark skin, and 
long black hair. She was a very beautiful young 
woman, and Pharaoh loved her more than anything 
else in all his kingdom. And because of his love 
he could not deny Thermuthis any wish. 

Many boy babies had been killed, and many more 
were being killed. Then a son was born to a He- 
brew woman of the tribe of Levi. The child was 
strong in body and unusually well-formed. His soft, 
dark eyes looked into his mother’s face trustingly. 
Her mother love for her child grew until it over- 
shadowed the fear of the cruel king that she had 
heretofore known. Her love became so great that 
she forgot all the cruel punishment that might befall 
if she should defy the king’s orders. So she hid her 
baby where the king’s helpers could not find him. 

When the child was three months old the mother 
could no longer hide him. His loud cries would 
surely attract attention. She decided to place her boy 
child in God's care. She made a basket of bulrushes 
and daubed the cracks with mud and pitch so that 
water could not seep through. In this crude “‘cradle” 
she lovingly placed her baby, and then she put it on 
the water among the bushes along the river’s edge. 

The motion of the water carried the basket and 
its precious cargo along slowly, since it had been 
placed near the edge and not in the current. On the 
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river bank the baby’s twelve-year- 
old sister Miriam walked and 
played in the sunshine, ever keep- 
ing a careful watch on the basket 
lest it drift from sight. 

That day Thermuthis, Pha- 
raoh’s lovely daughter, accom- 
panied by several maids, went 
down to the river to bathe in the 
cool water. When the king’s 
daughter saw the queer basket 
floating on the water she sent one 
of her maids to bring it ashore; 
where she could better examine it. 

“What a beautiful child!” the 
princess ' exclaimed as the maid 
lifted the baby from his resting 
place. “But surely he must belong 
to one of the Hebrew women.” 


Having been taken from his 
basket cradle by strangers, the 
child cried. But tears only made 
his dark eyes shine the brighter. 
And his body was so straight and 
well-formed that the princess’s 
heart was touched. 

“I will take the child to the 
palace and keep him for my own,” 
she declared. 

Twelve-year-old Miriam ap- 
proached the group timidly and 
asked the princess, “Shall I go 
among the Hebrew women and 
find a nurse for the baby?” 

“Yes, do,” Thermuthis said to 
the girl.” 

Miriam ran to tell her mother 
that her baby brother had been 
found and was now in the hands 
of the king’s own daughter. The 
mother thanked God for His lov- 
ing care of her child; then has- 
tened away with Miriam to be- 
come a nurse in the princess’s em- 
ploy. 

At the palace Pharaoh no doubt 
stormed: “It is a Hebrew baby 
that you have brought to my pal- 
ace! Someone has disobeyed my 
orders, for the boy must be all of 
three months old.” 

“Yes, Father,” Thermuthis must 
have replied. “But isn’t he a fine, 

(Please turn to page 26) 


Our Stamp Collectors 


HIS year our govern- 


of food as the main part of 


ment is again asking By the design. Others, like the 
every loyal and patriotic Roland Jamaica stamp showing a 
citizen to plant a victory native carrying bunches of 
garden, so there will be | Rexroth bananas and the - Latvian 


plenty of food for every- 
one. Many of the men who used 
to do farm work or gardening to 
help raise our food supply are 
now in the armed forces or are 
working in war plants, It is there- 
fore necessary for all of us to do 
all we can to help take their place. 
Now is our chance to help our 
country and have a lot of fun be- 
sides. 

Because agriculture is such an 
important occupation and such a 
large proportion of the world’s 
population is engaged in some 
form of it, many countries have pic- 
tured on their stamps articles of 
food, or persons who are engaged 
in farming, fruit growing, harvest- 
ing, and similar occupa- 
tions. These countries 
are proud of the good 
work that their people 
do and the good food 
that they produce, and 
they have taken this 
means of showing it. 

There are over two 
hundred different 


stamps that picture various kinds 
of food, and you can have a lot 
of fun making a “stamp garden” 
by forming a collection of these 
stamps. Some of them, like the 
stamp from Argentina that we il- 
lustrate, show one or more kinds 


stamp showing a man har- 
vesting wheat, include the food as 
only a part of the design. Still 
other stamps show foods pictured 
in very small size, perhaps only as 
a part of the border around the 
main design, You will have to 
watch carefully for these. 
The United States was one of 
the first countries in the world to 


honor the agricultural 
industry on stamps. The’ 
two-cent red stamp, one 
of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition issue of 
1898, is inscribed “Farm- 
ing in the West’ and 
shows a wheat field in 
North Dakota. This 
would be a good stamp 
to begin your stamp garden with. 
Several countries have issued 
stamps showing various kinds of 
grain. Wheat is pictured on stamps 
of Latvia, Russia, and Bulgaria, 
corn on those of Liechtenstein and 
Mexico, and rice on stamps of 
British Guiana and Burma. Sugar 
cane and sugar are shown on 
stamps issued by Cuba, Jamaica, 
and British Guiana, while sugar 
beets are on a Russian stamp. 
The Union of South Africa has 
issued a most interesting bicolored 
stamp showing an orange tree. 
(Please turn to page 29) 
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The Broken Tea Set 


A Read-Aloud Story @ 


Big tears rolled down Alice’s cheeks - 


AY BURKE sat on the lowest step of the front 
porch and ciied. Big tears rolled down her 
cheeks. They splashed on her stubby little brown 
sandals. 

“Tl run away,” she said angrily. “Ill run away 
and live with Mrs. Wright. She asked me to come 
and live with her and be her little girl. That was 
last month, at Mother’s party. Mother has too many 
little girls.” 

Little Sister had broken Alice’s pretty new tea set. 
Little Sister was always breaking things. She had 
broken Alice’s prettiest doll a long time ago. Then 
there was the Christmas toy that she had broken. 
Now she had broken Alice’s new china tea set, a tea 
set with peacocks on pale-blue china lined with gold 
luster. Little Sister had laughed when Alice found 
her with the broken pieces about her. Then Alice 
had slapped Little Sister. 
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By Ethelwyn Culver 


Little Sister had laughed 


Mother had told Alice that it was very wrong to 
slap Little Sister. 

“Little Sister is not old enough to know she 
should not break china, Alice. I am sorry that I was 
too busy to watch her,” Mother had said. 

Alice would like to run away to tell her troubles 
to her schoolteacher, Miss Green. Miss Green had 
gone to the Grand Canyon. She had said that the 
Grand Canyon was very, very far away, miles and 
miles and miles away. That was too far to run to 
now. After vacation Miss Green would tell the 
children about the canyon. 

There was no one there to stop Alice from run- 
ning away. Mother was putting Little Sister in her 
crib for her morning nap. 

“I will go away and leave them forever ’n’ ever,” 
Alice declared. 

Mrs. Wright lived three blocks away. She was 
watering her rose garden on the shady side of the 
house when Alice entered the yard. 

“Why, hello, Alice. How are you?” asked Mrs. 
Wright, smiling as she greeted Alice. 

“Hello, Mrs. Wright. You said you would like to 
have me for your little girl, Mother has too many 
little girls, and Little Sister broke my new tea set 
and then laughed. I think I will live with you now.” 

It was a big thing for Alice to say, and she was 
glad when it was said. 

“You have come to live with me? How very nice! 
Would you like to come with me while I cut some 
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roses, Alice? We will arrange them, and then as 
soon as Mr. Wright comes from the office we will 
eat lunch.” 

“Yes,” answered Alice. “I like roses.” 

They were very pretty roses. As Mrs. Wright cut 
them and Alice laid them carefully in the wicker 
basket, she wished she could show the roses to 
Mother and Little Sister. Little Sister always held 
both hands open for flowers, and laughed and 
buried her nose in them, and looked so funny when 
the petals tickled her and she wrinkled her nose. 

Mr. Wright came as they were arranging the 
flowers. 

“So we have a little girl? Splendid!” said Mr. 
Wright, when his wife explained that Alice had 
come to live with them. 

He is not as nice as Daddy, thought Alice. She 
had forgotten that changing homes would mean hav- 
ing a new Daddy too. 

“I have left Little Sister forever ’n’ ever,’ she 
said, remembering her tea set. 

Mrs. Wright had buttered carrots, baked apples 
and sugar cookies for lunch. While they ate, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright talked to her and told her about 
the good times they would have going to the circus 
and to the beach, now that she was their little girl. 

They turned on the radio and listened to it for 
a while; then went into the yard to see some downy 
little ducklings. 

“Oh, they are so funny, with their little round 
button eyes and big bills! I wish Little Sister——” 
Alice nearly forgot that she had left home “forever 
n’ ever.” 

It began to grow dark. Twilight came after an 
afternoon of play and looking at pictures and drink- 
ing cocoa and eating sandwiches in the garden with 
a little tea set and some dolls Mrs. Wright had had 
when she was a little girl. Twilight was when Little 
Sister went to bed. Many times she would have fallen 
out of her crib if Alice had not watched her. A 
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sudden thought struck Alice. If Little Sister should 
fall out of her crib and hurt herself, it would be 
much worse than breaking Alice’s pretty tea set. 

Alice was very homesick all at once, but she did 
not like to tell Mr. and Mrs. Wright that she wanted 
to go home after coming to be their little girl “for- 
ever ’n’ ever.” It grew darker. Lights flickered from 
passing autos and gleamed from neighboring win- 
dows. The big clock on the stairway chimed eight 
o'clock. Alice’s eyes felt drowsy. 

“Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. Wright,” said 
Alice’s father. “Have you a sleepy little girl here? 
Mrs. Burke was glad you telephoned her so that 
she would not worry about Alice. I was late getting 
home tonight.” Then he turned to Alice. “Little 
Sister is lonesome for you,” he said, “and will not 
go to sleep. Will you come home with me?” 

“Yes,” Alice answered quickly. Then she looked 
uncertainly at Mr. and Mrs. Wright. Maybe they 
would think she should stay with them. 

“You may go if you wish. You can come and be 
our little girl again some day,” said Mrs. Wright. 

Alice breathed more freely. 

“Would you like to have one of the little ducks 
to take home with you?” Mr. Wright inquired. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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The Train 


By Donald Hancock (10 years) - 
Hayward, Calif. 
I like to hear the train go by, 


To see the smoke blot out the sky. 


I like to hear its whistle scream, 


To see it make a long smoke stream. 


I wish I were an engineer, 


To make the sound ring in folks’ ear. 


OS 
Raining 


By Ina Dell McCoy (10 years) 
Dalton, ta, 


Rain! Rain! Rain! 

It’s raining on the windowpane. 
Pitapat, pitapat, 

It’s raining on my hat. 

I can’t go into the field, 

I can’t go up on the hill; 

But I like to see it rain! 


Rain! Rain! Rain! 

It’s raining on the plains. 
Pitapat, pitapat, 

It’s raining on the doormat. 
I can’t go out to play, 

So it is a sad day; 

But I like to see it rain! 


Dolls 


By Ragene Remler (11 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Every girl in our whole town 

Plays with dolls the year around; 

Big ones, little ones, paper ones too, 

It makes no difference whether old 
or new. 

Dolls are a very special toy 

But have no interest for a boy; 


For dolls, like babies, just have a part 


In every little mother’s heart. 
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The Firehall 


By Johnny Hatcher (7 years) 
Nashville, Tenn. 
I live near a school and church, 
In an attic small; 
Every day I play 
Next door in the fire hall. 


Joe is my buddy one, 

Mr. Marshall and Sam make three; 
They let me play as fireman 

And are very good to me. 


The Farm 
By Gene Ress (8 ae 
Tell City, In 


When I go to my grandpa’s farm 
I help him all I can: 
I water the chickens and feed them 
corn; 
Then I gather the eggs in a pan. 


Birdie’s Nose 
Lucille Larson (7 


I declare! I don’t know 
Where a birdie has a nose; 
And if he has a little one 
He hides it, I suppose. 


My Chickie 
By Do H 7 


I have a little chickie; 
She lives on my grandma’s farm; 


When I pick her up in my arm. 


Houses 


By Edward ogg (8 years) 
Malone, N. Y. 


I built a little house of snow; 

The sun came out and made it go. 
The next house I shall build of wood 
Right where the little snowhouse 
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Bunny Brown Rabbit 


By Charlotte Espinosa (9 years) 
Pueblo. Colo. 


Bunny Brown Rabbit lived in a 
hole on the top of a hill. One morn- 
ing he woke up very early, while 
Mother Brown Rabbit and Daddy 
Brown Rabbit were still asleep. Then 
he crept out very quietly and ran down 
the hill. His mother had told him 
never to go down the hill by himself. 

At the bottom of the hill he met a 
very smart gentleman with a very beau- 
tiful tail. 

“Come for a walk, little rabbit,” 
invited the gentleman, and Bunny 
Brown Rabbit went, not knowing that 
the gentleman was Mr. Fox. 

Presently they came to Mr. Fox's 
home, and Mr. Fox took Bunny in- 
side. “Put on the pot,” he said to 
Mrs. Fox. 

Then Mr. Fox popped Bunny into 
the pantry and locked the door. Bun- 
ny kicked and kicked on the door. 
He squealed, he screeched, and he 
screamed; but nobody came to his 
rescue. 

About this time Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
Rabbit woke up. 

“Wherever is Bunny?” they cried. 
They ran out of the house to look for 
him. 

Down the hill they ran, and then 
they heard somebody squeaking: “Let 
me out! Let me out! Let me out!” 

“That’s Bunny!” cried Mrs. Brown 
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Rabbit, and she and Mr. Brown Rabbit 
scampered their fastest to Mr. Fox's 
house. They banged on the door and 
cried: “Come out! Come out, Mr. 


’ Fox, your house is on fire!” 


Mr. and Mrs. Fox rushed out in a 
terrible fright, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown Rabbit rushed in. They un- 
locked the try door and pulled 
Bunny out. Then they raced off for 
home as fast as they could go with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox racing after them; 
but the Brown Rabbits got home 
first. 

Bunny Brown Rabbit had such a 
terrible fright that he promised he 
would never, never, again run away 
down the hill by himself. 


I Love Most Everyone 


By Martha Howell (9 years) 
Towson, Md. 


[ love my mom and dad. They’re very 
good to me. 

I love most everyone. I love my sister, 
Carol Lee. 

I love my maid. Her name is Hattie. 

I love my cousin. She is Mattie. 

I love my aunt and uncle too. 

I love most everyone! Don’t you? 


WS 
Spring Is Here 


By Janice Schlenker (10 eae 
Woodworth, N. Dak 


Spring is here with its fresh showers; 
Birds- are singing in the trees; 
Hills and valleys smile with flowers; 
Sweetest perfume fills the breeze. 
Clover white and pink is growing 

In the fields today ; 
That is where the bees are going; 
“Clover's sweet,” they say. 


OT 
The Choir 


By Carla Collier (9 years) 
Shreveport, La. 


I started in the choir when I was eight 
years old. 

The fun we have at practice can’t be 
told; 

The anthems, hymns, and chants all 
mean so much to me. 

I thank the dear Lord Jesus for this 


opportunity. 
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Weaving 


By James McGuffey Gradolph 
(6 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 


Oh, it’s fun to weave 
Bright colors on a loom. 
My daddy taught me how, 
And I'll be an expert soon. 


My Baby Brother 


By Sally Anne Dorvarth (8 years) 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 


God sent me a baby brother— 
I wanted one so bad; 

But I didn’t dream He’d send me 
The nicest one He had; 


Brother has eyes big and blue 

And the sweetest little smile too! 

Mother lets me hold him once in a 
while 

So that I can watch him coo and 
smile; 

I have to be very careful though, 

For he is just four months old, you 


know! 


Editor's Note: This page is for poems 
and stories by boys and girls under 
fifteen years of age. Please do not 
send us anything but your own original 
compositions. Have one of your parents 
or your teacher write us a little note 
stating that the poem or story is original 
with you. The judges read every con- 
tribution carefully and select for pub- 
lication as many of the best ones as 
there is room for. Seasonal material 
should be in our hands three months 
in advance of the month for which it 
is intended. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Be sure to give your name, 
age, and address. To each child whose 
composition is published a guild mem- 
bership card is sent and also a com- 
plimentary copy of the magazine in 
which it appears. We regret that we 
cannot acknowledge or return unused 


material. 
My Doggy 
By Richard Reed (6 years) 


Lusk, Wyo. 


I have a little doggy; 
And when I throw my ball 
He runs so fast to get it 
Sometimes I think he'll fall. 


The Four Seasons 
By Mary Agnes Cincotta (12 years) 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
When the air is crisp and snow’s on 
the ground, 
Then you know winter's coming 
around; 
And when the birds come back and 
sing, 


Then you know it’s nearly spring. 
When school is out and the weather's 


hot, 

Then you know summer's come, ready 
or not; 

And when the leaves are no longer 
green, 


Then it is autumn. No flowers are 


My Victory Garden 


By Joyce Garner (11 years) 
San Francisco, Calif. 


I have a little garden, 
A garden, oh, so small; 

A garden filled with vegetables 
Enough to feed us all. 


Carrots, peas, and artichokes, 
And many others too 

All grow within my garden 1 
And give me much to do. 


I water it and pull the weeds 
And cultivate each row, 

And what a lot of fun it is 
To watch my garden grow! 


OP 
At Evening 


By Ruth Berg (7 years) 
Hickson, Ont., Canada 


At evening when I go to bed 
I see a little baby moon; 

And oh, I love to see it shine! 
It is a friend of mine. 


The Rain 


By Arlene Habenicht (8 years) 
Elsinore, Calif. 


The rain is coming down 
In the town, 

And everyone is sad; 

But I am glad. 

The trees like rain too; 
They look new. 
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By Lawrent Lee 


AREFULLY Red 
lifted the packing 
box to the living-room 
table and took off the lid. 
His cousin Coralee dug 
into the excelsior and drew 
out the big tissue-covered 
bundles that were their gift to Red’s mother on 
Mother's Day. 

“This is going to be the best Mother’s Day yet!” 
Red cried jubilantly. “You unwrap one! I'll unwrap 
the other! We'll have them all ready when she gets 
home from Mrs. Harrison’s!” 

Eagerly they stripped the tissue from a handsome, 
gold-trimmed vase and the big twelve-inch tray that 
it was to stand on. 

“Isn’t it the most heavenly blue!” Coralee breathed 
as she put the tray on the table. “I don’t care if it 
did take all our money to buy it.” 

“Neither do I,” said Red as he set the vase on the 
tray and stepped back to admire them. “I couldn't 
have got anything half so nice alone. But it isn’t 
blue, Coralee. It’s green, like the moss at Rocky 
Spring.” 

Coralee gave her curls a positive shake. 

“It’s not green,” she said. “It’s as blue as a robin’s 
egg!” 
eHub,” said Red. “You're seeing things!” 

Coralee’s eyes flashed with sparks of anger. “It’s 
blue, Red Sloan, and you know it!” 

“Green,” he repeated. “Can't you see——” 

Coralee interrupted. “Blue” she said again; and 
her nose began to tilt upward. “Blue, blue, blue!” 
she repeated with a prodigious shrug. 

“Green!” said Red. Then Coralee began to hum. 

Her humming always made him see things through 
a red haze of anger. It was not that she had an ugly 
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Red Saw Red 
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voice. He liked her voice, 
but not when she sang to 
keep him from talking. It 
always made him so angry 
that he thought he had to 
stop her at any price, and 
there was only one way 
to do it. At least he knew of only one way. 

His hand shot out to pull the curl over her ear; 
but she was not taken by surprise. She stopped hum- 
ming and jerked back to avoid him. Together they 
hit the beautiful blue-green vase, and it fell to the 
floor with a crash. 

Coralee dropped to her knees with a moan. 

“It’s broken!” she cried. “What shall we do?” 

Red squatted on his heels and stared at it with 
such misery swelling through him that he could not 
speak. 

Now,” wailed Coralee, ‘‘we haven’t any present 
for Auntie!” 

“No,” he blurted. “And it’s all my fault!” 

“It’s my fault too,” Coralee mourned. “Arguing 
and fussing about everything! Just yesterday, we 
quarreled until we made Auntie very unhappy!” 

“Last night when I prayed,” Red confessed in a 
low voice, “I promised God I'd not quarrel any more. 
And now I guess He’s punished me by causing me to 
break the vase. I guess He'll never forgive me.” 

Coralee’s flushed face turned to him full of 
sympathy. 

“Don’t think that,” she said softly. “Once Andy’s 
grandfather talked to me about how forgiving God 
is. He'll forgive you for breaking your promise, just 
as your mother’ll forgive us for breaking her gift. 
But He'll want you to be strong enough not to do it 
next time.” 

Red hoped she was right, but he persisted, “Don’t 
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you think He had me break the vase to punish me?” 

Coralee shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “I think—and Grandpa Van 
Orden does too—that when we break one of God’s 
laws, we have to take the consequences. We get the 
results of what we do, like getting burned if we put 
our fingers in the fire.” 

Red said nothing, so she continued: “We forgot 
about brotherly love and quarreled. Then we bumped 
into the vase and knocked it over because we were 
excited. So of course it broke. And whatever we 
said about the color of the vase doesn’t matter. It 
stays whatever color it is.” 

“Maybe you're right,” he said fervently. “Anyway, 
I'm going to try harder to keep my word than I have 
ever tried anything before!” 

Coralee’s gaze went back to the vase. 

“What are we going to do about Auntie’s gift?” 


she asked dejectedly. “I haven’t another penny.” 

Red looked down at the broken fragments. They 
were too many and too small to mend. And all the 
money he had left in his pocket was one smooth 
nickel. 

He lifted his eyes to the tray that the vase had 
stood on. 

“Anyway,” he said unhappily, “if we can make 
something to put on the tray, mother’ll know that 
we thought about her.” 

Coralee’s face brightened. 

“Cookies!” she said. “That tray will be just the 
thing to hold them. And if we hurry we can get them 
done before she gets back from Mrs. Harrison’s.” 

Out in the kitchen, they could have argued about 
the kind of cookies they would make—ginger, choc- 
olate, white, yellow, or spice—cut in fancy shapes or 
in big circles. But Red was very careful. There were 
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only two things he really wanted: cookies and no 
more quarreling. 

When Coralee asked him, “Chocolate and va- 
nilla?” he said, “Fine!” 

When she said, “If we cut them round, we can 
go faster,” he said, “Fine!” 

When she said, ‘I don’t believe we'll have time 
to frost them,” he said: “Of course we won't. 
Mother’ll be home any minute.” 

For an hour he did just as she suggested. He 
creamed the shortening and honey. He sifted the 
flour and greased the cooky sheets. He worked hard 
and fast and said very little. He was determined not 
to argue whether he had any fun or not. 

When at last he and Coralee returned to the living 
room with the tray heaped high with crisp chocolate 
cookies and thick, soft vanilla: ones that filled. the 
room with a delicious odor, he sighed with relief. 

Coralee put the cookies on the table. Red went to 
the window and stared out into the sunny May 
morning. 

“She’s coming!” he said. “She’s passed 
the lilac bush.” 

They gave their handiwork a critical 
survey, circling the table and shifting a 
cooky here and there. The tray made a 
lovely rim of color under the heap of gold 
and brown cookies. 

“I think she'll like it,”’ said Red. “Don’t 
you?” 

“Of course,” said Coralee. ‘The choc- 
olate ones are delicious!” 

“The vanillas are better,” said Red. 

Coralee opened her mouth to argue. 
Red saw her nose beginning to tilt; then 
she would shrug; and in a minute, she 
would be humming again so that he could 
not tell her what he thought. But what- 
ever she did, he was not going to pull her 
- curl! He simply was not going to ruin 
Mother’s Day and break his promise to 
God again! 

In a panic he turned his back to Coralee. 
If he did not see her nose tilt so positively 
and triumphantly and her shoulders lift 
and fall in a gesture that told him that 
his ideas meant nothing to her, he thought 
he could keep from pulling her curl. 

“If I have to,” he told himself desper- 
ately, “I can put my fingers in my ears. I'll 
shut them up tight so I can’t hear her 
hum.” 

But he did not have to put his fingers 
in his ears. To his surprise, he heard 
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Coralee say gently: ‘“Well, Red, I think the chocolate 
ones are better because my tongue says so. But you 
have a right to believe what your tongue tells you.” 

He whirled toward her just as his mother’s hand 
fell on the doorknob, and his face was wreathed in 
smiles. Coralee had solved the problem of how to 
keep from quarreling. They could always say, “I 
think,” instead of being so positive about things! 

“When my tongue wants vanilla, vanilla is best. 
But if it wanted chocolate, chocolate would be best,’ 
he said generously. “So just now I'll take vanilla.” 

Mrs. Sloan pushed open the door, and Red and 
Coralee hurried toward her. 

“Happy Mother's Day!” they cried. “See our gift 
for you on the table?” 

Laughing, she drew them into her arms. 

“Such a beautiful dish!” she exclaimed. “And such 
delicious cookies! What could be nicer than choc- 
olate and vanilla? Nothing, except the boy and girl 
who have such loving thoughts for me!” 


Coralee put the cookies on the table 
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When Duty Calls 


(Continued from page 9) 


seen this soldier before today. 

“Say, that’s too bad,” the officer 
said. “We'll have to do some- 
thing about it.” 

“There’s nothing we can do!” 
Billy said desperately. 

“T’m not so sure about that. By 
the way, I forgot to introduce my- 
self. I’m Lieutenant Robert Mc- 
Gee. Does that mean anything 
to you?” 

“You’re—you’re not Red Mc- 
Gee of the Blue Sox?” Billy asked 
falteringly. 

“Guilty, your honor!” 

“You're the great pitcher with 
the magic twirl.” Billy knew now 
why the lieutenant had looked 
familiar. 

“The same, your honor! See 
here, Billy. Today is my day off. 
You come out to the field with me 
this afternoon. and I'll teach you 
some things I’ve never given away 
to anybody. I’m in debt to you 
more than you know. I think I can 
get a couple of hours off to help 
you in the morning too. Are you 
on?” 

“Am I?” asked Billy. 
hurry!” 

Billy. worked hard that after- 
noon. He concentrated harder 
than he ever had done in his life. 
What a break! 

That twirl was not- so hard 
when you learned the secret and 
really got onto it. Red made a 
diagram of the whole field and 
gave him a lot of pointers. Two 
more hours the next morning and 
Billy felt he had learned a lot. If 
he could only give it to the team! 
The time was so short! 

The next day at noon, Billy and 
Victor were on the plane. It was 
Billy’s first flight, but it did not 
thrill him like the discovery of his 
new friend Red McGee, who he 
felt had shown him more about 
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Door Mats 


By Eleanor Hammond 


I wipe my feet upon the mat 
To clean off mud and rain. 
That’s why when I go visiting 
Folks say, 
again!” 


“Do come 


baseball than he could have 
learned by himself in all his life. 

As the plane made a perfect 
three-point landing on their own 
home field the next day Billy 
rushed out to meet Mother and 
Dad. 

“T had a swell time, Mother,” 
he said hurriedly. “Will you please 
take me to Dick’s right away?” 

The next week passed all too 
swiftly, with a tough workout ev- 
ery night after school. Billy was 
worried. With two exceptions the 
team seemed to grasp all the new 
pointers. The two new subs were 
slow! They could not quite un- 
derstand it all. 

Finally the day of the game ar- 
rived. The South boys were con- 
fident, and down deep in his heart 
Billy was scared. He would try to 
remember everything that Red had 
taught him. If only the others 
would remember too! 

They started slowly. That's 
what Red had told them to do. 
The South boys thought they were 
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The Butterfly Game 
By Hazel Pickett 


Bar game is fun to play and 
can be played by any number 
of players. Each player should 
have a pencil and some paper. 

Take a small piece of cardboard 
and draw six circles about the size 
of a nickel. Cut them out and 
number them on one side from one 
to six. Shake them up in a little 
cardboard box, face down. 

The object of the game is to 


see who can draw a complete — 


butterfly first, the number you 
draw from the box indicating the 
part of the butterfly you may draw 
on the paper. In order to start the 
butterfly No. 1 must be drawn 
from the box. You cannot start 
with any part but the body. 

If you do not draw No. 1 the 
player on your left takes a turn, 
and if he draws No. 1 he draws 
the body and gets another draw. 
Should he draw No. 5 or No. 6 he 
may add a wing or a leg to the 
body, but should he draw No. 3 or 
No. 4 he must pass his turn to the 
one on his left, as a head (No. 2) 
must be added to the body before 
the eyes and feelers can be added. 

After each draw the number is 
returned to the box and mixed 
with the other numbers before an- 
other number is drawn. Each 
player continues to draw as long 


running away with them. Then 
it came Billy’s turn to bat. Strike 
one! Then, wham, what a beauty! 
A home run! From then on the 
team gained confidence and the 
game finished with the score six to 
three in favor of Cove! 

As Billy led his victorious team 
from the field, the cheers and 
shouts ringing in his ears, he knew 
he had not been a deserter. Pa- 
triotism and love of his country 
had brought their own reward! 
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as he can add a part to his butter- 
fly. 
‘on is a list of the fourteen 
parts that form a complete but- 
terfly: one body (No. 1), one 
head (No. 2), two eyes (No. 3), 
two feelers (No. 4), two wings 
(No. 5), and six legs (No. 6). If 
a player should draw a number 
and already has the required parts 
indicated by that number he must 
pass his turn to the next player. 

The first player to complete a 
butterfly calls out, “Butterfly!” He 
wins that round and everyone 
starts over. The one who com- 
pletes the most butterflies is 
awarded a simple prize. 


The Bluebird 
By Elizabeth Newell 


Said the bluebird: “Pll tell you 
something. 
When I got here quite early this 
spring, 
This box in the tree 
Was all ready for me! 
They must like the song that I sing.” 


Through Love 


(Continued from page 17) 


beautiful boy? I have already en- 
gaged a nurse, and the child need 
be no care at all.” 

“Why have you engaged a 
nurse?” Pharaoh must have cried 
angrily. 

“Because, Father, I wish to 
adopt the baby for my own.” 

Rage probably twisted the face | 
of the cruel old king. Anger must 
have swelled his heart and made 
his eyes flash. Someone had dis- 
obeyed him. Here in his own 
house was a baby boy born of the 
people he hated, the very people 
whom he had sworn to crush. 

For a time the king stood si- 
lent and thoughtful. He loved his 
daughter; the lovely young wom- 
an was his pride and joy. And 
because of this great love for his 
daughter he could deny her noth- 
ing. Pharaoh gave his consent, and 
Thermuthis adopted the baby, giv- 
ing him the name Moses. 


Love had outweighed the hate, 
anger, and cruelty in Pharaoh’s 
heart. God accomplishes His will 
through love. Little Moses was 
now the beloved son of an Egyp- 
tian princess. He lived at the king’s 
palace, and had the most learned 
men of the age for his teachers. 
This Hebrew boy of humble par- 
entage, this boy whom God had 
chosen to set the Israelites free, 
acquired all the culture and | 
knowledge that the Egyptians had 
to give to their princes. 

After many years the time 
came when Moses led the weary, 
unhappy Israelites out of the land 
of Egypt, thus fulfilling the plan 
that God had had for him many 
years before, when He softened 
the heart of Pharaoh and the cruel 
old king let him live. God ac- 
complishes His will not by might 
but through love. 
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A May Basket 


- By Dorothea J. Snow 


- Te MAKE this May basket you will need some stiff white paper 
and some crayons or water colors. 

Trace off A and B for your patterns. In cutting out the baskets 
om place the dotted lines on a fold of the paper. Color the design on B 
ny in colors you desire or decorate with pictures cut from magazines and 
pasted on. Fold back the tabs on the sides of B and glue to the back 
el of A. B is wider than A and will give a fullness to the basket. Punch 
two holes in A as indicated. String a narrow ribbon or cord through 
) the holes and tie a bow as shown in the small picture. The loop should 
be long enough to allow the basket to be hung on a doorknob. 
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The Broken 
Tea Set 
(Continued from page 19) 


“Oh, yes!” Alice replied, great- 
ly pleased. 

Amid much quacking from 
Mamma Duck Mr. Wright got 
one of the ducklings. 

“Thank you. I will take good 
care of it” said Alice. “Good 
night.” As she shook hands, she 
held the box that the duckling was 
in very tight so that it would not 
get away from her. 

“Good night,” they all called 
again to one another, and Mr. 
Burke and Alice started toward 
home. 

“The trouble with Mrs. 
Wright’s house is that there isn’t 
any Little Sister there to show 
things to, like picture books and 
ducks,” Alice confided to Mother 
after they arrived home. 

Little Sister laughed at the 
duckling held gently in Daddy’s 
hand and touched it in a fright- 
ened way. 

Daddy placed a large paper and 
a little dish of food and water in 
Alice’s doll house. “We will keep 
it in the doll house tonight,” he 
said. “Tomorrow we will get a 
little house for it and build a pen 
and put it in the yard.” 

Little Sister had stopped crying 
now that Alice had come, and she 
soon went to sleep, clinging tight- 
ly to her gingham giraffe. 

Alice was soon asleep too. She 
was glad to be in her own little 
white bed, instead of the big one 
with the blue coverlet at Mrs. 
Wright's. After all, “forever 
ever” was a very long time. 

“I can get a new tea set as 
pretty as my old one,” Alice 
thought sleepily, “but I can’t even 
get a doll as pretty as Little Sis- 
ter.” 
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GOOD 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Main Dishes from Latin America 


Sweet Potato (Yautia) Custard 
from Puerto Rico 


3 cupfuls mashed sweet potatoes 
3 eggs 

3 cupfuls milk 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

1 teaspoonful salt 


14 teaspoonful pepper 
14, cupful grated cheese 


@ Grease a deep pan or casserole 
with butter, and press the mashed 
potatoes around the sides and the 
bottom of the casserole. 
@ Beat the eggs slightly and add 
milk, butter, cheese, salt, and pep- 
SPeer this mixture into the po- 
tato-lined casserole and bake in 
a moderate oven until custard is 
set. 


Cheese Rarebit from Panama 


1 chopped onion 

1 tablespoonful butter 

1 can tomato soup 

14 pound cheese cut in small 
pieces 

2 eggs 

1 tablespoonful Worcestershire 
sauce 

Y/4 teaspoonful mustard 

14 teaspoonful Tabasco sauce 


® Cook onion in butter over low 
heat. 

© Stir in tomato soup and blend 
well. 

® Heat and add cheese. 
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@ Beat eggs and add to melted 


cheese mixture. Add other sea- 
sonings. 

® Stir over low heat until mixture 
is thick and smooth. 

@ Serve on toast or crackers. 


Maize (Indian Corn) Casserole 
from South America 


2 cupfuls canned corn, creamed 
style 

2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Salt and pepper to taste 

1 teaspoonful chili powder 

1 cupful grated cheese 

1 small minced onion 

1 dozen chopped olives 

Dash of cayenne 

1 clove of garlic 

1 small can tomato soup 


®Stir flour into corn and add 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and chili 
powder. 

® Cook and stir over low flame 
for 15 minutes. : 
®@ Add cheese, onion, olives, and 
garlic. Blend and pour into 
greased baking dish. 

@ Bake in a moderate oven until 
cheese is melted and _ slightly 
browned (about 30 minutes). 

@ Heat the soup and serve as a 
sauce over the top of the corn. 
® Creole dishes prepared in the 
southern part of the United States, 
particularly in New Orleans, are a 
combination of early French, Span- 
ish, and native Indian recipes. 


Animal Names 
By Walt W. Sutow 


MAGINE calling any creature 
“the animal that strips the 
lower branches and bark from 
trees,” yet that is what the word 
“moose” means in the Indian 
language. 

Other animals“too would have 
odd names if they were called 
exactly what their names mean. 
The huge hippopotamus would 
then become “river horse.” The 
tough-skinned rhinoceros would 
answer to “horned nose,” and the 
porcupine would change into 
“spiny swine.” 

The guinea pig is an animal of 
mystery, for no one knows how he 
received his name. It has nothing 
to do with the country of Guinea. 
He is not a pig. In fact, he is more 
closely related to rats and mice. 
If his name were changed to what 


-| it means, this small, likable crea- 


ture would be called a “‘cavy.” 

Another relative of the rat lives 
underground. He burrows a 
tangled set of tunnels. Because of 
this the animal is called the 
gopher. Once someone must have 
thought that the crisscrossing tun- 
nels looked like a honeycomb for 
that is what the word gopher 
means. 

An animal that has a bad repu- 
tation is the ferret. His name 
means thief. At the other end of 
the scale is our woodland favorite, 
the chattering, graceful squirrel. 
If he were called by what his name | 
means he would be “shady tail.” 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For every comfort we enjoy, 
For food before us set, 
We thank Thee, Father. 
Through Thy love 
Our needs are always met. 
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Step on My Shadow 
By Susan C. Chiles 


O PLAY this game the leader 
calls, “Shadow, shadow, step 
on my shadow.” 

Immediately the fun begins. 
Each player tries to step on the 
shadow of every other player, in 
the meantime trying to keep any 
other player from stepping on his. 
Each time you step on the head of 
a shadow you score twenty-five 
points. The feet and hands count 
fifteen points each, and any other 
part of the body counts ten. 

This game has the advantage 
over many other games that it does 
not require anything but players 
and their playground to make it a 
success. It may be played by as 
few as two players and by as many 
as care to join in. The players may 
be divided into two groups, each 
group trying to score the most 
points for its side. In the latter 
case players step only on the shad- 
ows of those against whom they 
are playing. 


Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


Citrus fruits are shown also on 
stamps of Pitcairn Island (or- 
anges), British Honduras (grape- 
fruit), and Dominica (limes). Ap- 
ples are shown on a New Zealand 
stamp; bananas on stamps from 
Jamaica, Colombia, and Costa 
Rica; pineapples on stamps from 
Uruguay and Liberia. 

We do not have space to list 
all the different foods that are 
pictured on stamps, but here are 
some unusual foods and the coun- 
tries on whose stamps they appear: 
papaya, Tripolitania; cassava 
(from which tapioca is made), 
Jamaica; olives and figs, Turkey; 
and pomegranates, Tripolitania. 
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How many of you boys and 
girls have even seen a pet parade? 
Perhaps many of you with your 
pets on leashes have had the fun 
of marching in one! The pets 
listed in the following poem by 
Betty Jean Elliott of Fennimore, 
Wisconsin, would make a grand 
parade. 


Is your pet a rabbit, a dog, or a mouse, 

A turtle, a squirrel, a cat, or a grouse, 

A canary, a goldfish, a pigeon white, 

A pony, or a parrot with feathers 
bright, 

A penguin, a rooster, a nice pet pig, 

A cow, a calf, or something big, 

A goose, a duck, a little rat, 

A pheasant, a monkey, or a bat? 

But whether your pet is big or small 

Or fat or wide or short or tall, 

Each person loves his pet the same 

No matter what the breed or name. 


If you have one of the pets 
listed in Betty Jean’s poem, or if 
you have some other pet, we 
should like to hear about some of 
the smart and interesting tricks he 
can do, and how you taught him 
to perform. Address your letter to 
WEE WiIspoM, 917 Tracy, Kansas 


City, Mo., and be sure to give 
your age, name, and address. 


Dear Editor: My goat Pillyum is 
a great pal to me. He shakes hands, 
dances, bunts, and plays “king of the 
castle” on a log. He trots along with 
me on his back, just like a pony, and 
he can pull a little cart. When he was 
a baby his legs were very weak, so he 
had to wear splints for a long time, but 
his legs are strong now. He is good 
tempered and is now almost four 
years old.—Lionel English (9 years), 
Merville, B. C., Canada. 


Dear Editor: We have a dog named 
Skippy. He can speak, sit up, and 
stan "p on his hind legs. We burn 
wood for heating, and Skippy has 
learned to carry wood. Last winter 
every time we put him outdoors, in 
about five minutes we would hear a 
“klunk” and there would be Skippy 
with a stick of wood. It surely was 
cute !—Frances Hendricks (12 years), 
Bella Bella, B. C., Canada. 


Dear Editor: 1 want to tell you about 
my pet turtle. He is a very unusual 
pet and is only as big as a milk-bottle 
cap. He has a red shell with his 
name “Toots” written on it. 

Toots lives in a glass bowl on top 
of my desk. When we change the 
water in his dish he crawls on the 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 
City State 
My name 
Street 
City State 
W-5-43 
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floor. One day when he was on the 
floor for a little exercise the doorbell 
rang and I went to answer it. When I 
got back he was gone. We looked ail 
over for him. Finally we found him 
trying to climb up one of the legs of 
the refrigerator! 

When we tap on his dish with our 
fingernails he ape up his head and 
listens. Then he comes over to us, 
because usually it is eating time. Every 
day he eats his meals at the same time 
we do. He also has a midnight lunch. 

Toots will crawl over my hand and 
sometimes he will sit on it. At other 
times he will stand up very straight on. 
his hind legs against the side of the 
dish. Toots has proved to be a very 
fascinating pet—WMarilyn Gall (11 
years), 2235 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pigeon. Her 
name is Flop. I got her before she 
had her eyes open. She got her name 
by flopping her wings when she was 
little. 

My daddy made a cage for her. Each 
summer she raises two baby pigeons 
and always comes back to her cage. 
She will eat out of my hand and ride 
on my shoulder or head.—Bobby 
Sprouse (10 years), Route 2, Dawn, 
Mo. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a black horse. 
He has three white feet and a white star 
on his forehead. His name is Billy. He 
is very jealous when I pet the other 
horses. He likes apples. In the barn- 
yard he will chase the cows when they 
come in from the pasture. When I want 
to look at his feet, he will pick them 
up so I can look to see if there is a 
nail or a tack in any of them. He 
will stand still while I take the end of 
a rope tied to the limb of a tree and 
swing up on his back. First I pull 
clear back, then I run toward Billy and 
jump upon his back. He then trots 
away with me on his back. He does 
not wear a saddle. He just has on his 
halter, and I don’t have a rope or 
rein to guide him with —Elnora Lucilla 
Bolton (11 years), Lyle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: Our pet kitty came to 
us on a cold day. He was hunting a 
warm place. We brought him into 
the house and fed him some milk. He 
went to sleep purring. He soon found 
a hiding place in the attic, where he 
goes when he wants to rest. When he 
gets hungry he comes down from his 
hiding place. He is a nice kitty for a 
pet—Billy and Ike Hall (6 years), 
1002 Cedar St., Hearne, Tex. 
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Crossword Puzzle 
By Alwilda Bradley 
2 3 5 
7 8 
10 l2 13 
14 IS 16 
17 18 
19 20 
23 24 25 26 
27 28 
24 
VERTICAL 19. Having much heat 12. Moisture condensed 
20. A mammal that 13. To move on 
flies 14. A short sleep 
Po 22. A boy child 16. A game 
> No 24. The cry of a sheep _17. To reward 
25. However 18. Boy’s nickname 
6S a 27. You and I 19. To chop 
8. ron 28. A note of the 21. Opposite of no 
Ne musical scale 23. Either 
11. Writing material HORIZONTAL — 
13. Amusements ; 1. An intimate friend 26. Therefore 
15. The foot of an ani- 4. Distant 27. A liquid 
mal having claws 7. Pairs of creatures 29. A vegetable 
16. Plaything 10. On high 30. A number 
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Tangled Flowers 
By Jean Arlen 


These flowers’ names are all tan- 
gled up! 

Who ever heard of batchelor’s- 
cup, 

Or pussy buttons that blow in the 
breeze? 

And surely no flowers are named 
butterpeas! 

Snapwillows really have never 
been grown 

While goldendragons are simply 
unknown! 

Sunrods and sweet flowers sound 
very queer. 

Can you untangle the names that 
are here? 


What Number Am I? 
By Daisy A. Demmer 


My head and body look alike 
When I stand up like a tree. 

If I’m cut through from top to toe 
My right side is a three, 

But cut my body from my head 
Each half is a zero. 

What number do you think I am? 
I’m sure you ought to know. 


Which Bridge? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I do not span a river 
Or reach from ridge to ridge; 
And though you'll never cross me 
I’m a most important bridge! 


State Flower Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word ‘in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the apple blossom 
for its State flower. 

Apple blossoms, fairy-winged, 

Fill one’s heart with awe; 
Favorite of Michigan 

And of -------- ! 
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Dear Boosters: 

A long time ago a famous poet gave us these lines: 

“Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute; 
What you can do, or dream you can, begin it.” 

Probably all you Booster boys and girls dream of what you will do, what 
you will have, and what you will become when you grow up. It is good to have 
‘dreams and to hold fast to them. All our great men and women have held fast to 
their dreams and made them come true, else they would not have become great. 

Not long ago we received a letter from the mother of a Booster who dreamed 
dreams and saw them come true when he grew up. In her letter about her son 
this mother says: 

“It just occurred to me that the boys and girls in the Booster Club might be 
interested in hearing about a young man in the army who was a Booster twenty- 
five years ago.” 

Then she tells how he grew from a sickly child, who the doctors said would 
never grow up, into a fine young man with a 1A classification in the army. 

This boy said The Prayer of Faith and the “Pillow” verses, as our Happy 
Thoughts were then called. He wanted to have a country home surrounded by 
flowers when he grew up, a car, a radio, a roomful of books, and a closet full of 
clothes, as he liked plenty of changes. He used to cut out magazine pictures 
of the things he wanted and the kind of man he wanted to be and paste them 
on cardboard to keep reminding himself of the man he was to become, the work 
he was to do, and the kind of life he was to live. 

His mother says: ““When he was called into the army he left a beautiful 
country home, a well-established business as a flower grower, a nice car, a lib 
full of books, two radios, and two large closets filled with clothes, all of which 
will be waiting for him when he returns.” 

This is how one Booster made his dreams come true. 


Doing all our daily tasks in the 
very best possible way helps to 
make our biggest dreams come 
true later on. Jourdaine Kay found 
that even passing an arithmetic 
test is important because it gives 
us confidence in our ability to do 
greater things. 

Dear Secretary: 1 went to a private 
school until September, 1942, when it 
closed. Then I had to go to public 
school. The work was different, and 
it took me some time to get accustomed 
to it. Luckily I have an understanding 
teacher, and I am very grateful for that. 
I say The Prayer of Faith every night 
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and morning, and that helps me. 

A few days ago our teacher told us 
that we were going to have a promo- 
tion arithmetic test the next day. As I 
walked to school the next morning I 
was very much worried about the test. 
I said The Prayer of Faith over and 
over and soon became calm. I passed 
the test with a high mark.—Jourdaine 


Kay Ables. 
OS 
Alice did not want to be late 
for school, so when the family 
car stalled one morning she ex- 


erted extra strength and courage 
to wade through a heavy snow, 


and she arrived at school in time. 
Dear Secretary: It has been quite 


cold here, nearly fifteen degrees below 


zero. One day last week our car stalled 
a mile from school at 8 a. m., and we 
have to be at school at 8:19 a. m. I 
had never been tardy to school, and I 
decided I would not be tardy that 
morning. I started out and kept re- 
peating over and over, “God is my hel 

in every need,” as I half ran and half 
stumbled to school. I got there with 
five minutes to spare. To me it was 
nothing short of a miracle, because I 
had to plow through snowdrifts and 
could not run very fast with my ski 
pants on.—Alice Millard. 


Sharing with others is another 
way by which we build our future 
good. Jack’s desire to help his 
classmates at Sunday school led 
him to share The Prayer of Faith 
with them, and he was rewarded 
with their appreciation. 

Dear Secretary: For a long time I 
have been wanting to do something 
different for my Sunday school, so I 
decided I would take The Prayer of 
Faith to the class with me. When Sun- 
day school took up I gave it to my 
teacher, and he read it to the class. 
They liked it ~~ much. When Sun- 
day school was dismissed my teacher 
said he liked The Prayer of Faith so 
well that he wanted to keep my copy. 
I gladly let him have it, and I will ap- 
preciate it if you will send me another 
copy.—Jack Kehr. 


A bad temper wastes our 
thought and energy and delays the 
fulfillment of our dreams. Mar- 
jorie is learning how much better 
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things go when she keeps calm and 
sweet and tries to be helpful. 
Dear Secretary: | have a very hot 
temper, but since I began my Happy 
Thoughts calendar I am much better 
off. The Prayer of Faith helps me a 
great deal too. Since my grandmother 
went to visit my aunt I have to do the 
dishes. I used to think this was one of 
the most disagreeable tasks at home, 
but now all I have to do is think about 
all the fine Booster letters in WEE 
WiIsDoM, and the dishes are done in 
double-quick time.—Marjorie Dolan. 


No matter what kind of a prob- 
lem we may have to meet, we can 
find the right help for it in the 
Bible. When Herbert was sick he 
turned to the Psalms, reading some 
of them, and soon felt better. 

Dear Secretary: One night not very 


gitls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If you 
should like to become a member of 
the Booster Club, just address your 
letter: Secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Missouri. She will send 
you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is 
engraved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 
five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for prayers are handed to Silent Unity, 


I know my dreams are promises 

From the Father who lives in 
me, 

That I can make them all come 
true 


And be what He wants me to 
be. 


MY DREAMS 


long ago'I felt sick, so I silently ob- 
tained my Bible, went into our sitting 
room, and read the 23d and the 27th 
Psalm. After reading them I sang a few 
carols and then repeated The Prayer of 
Faith several times. Soon I felt much 
better. 

A few days later I saw a lady walk- 
ing down the street with some heavy 
packages. I could see that they were 
heavy, because she was sweating. I 
offered my services at once, because 
Boosters are always glad to help other 
people. After I took some of the pack- 
ages from her I could see the relief in 
her face; so I helped her carry them 
to her destination.—Herbert Wellesley 
Eldemire (British West Indies). 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
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which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 


. “What you can do, or dream 
you can, begin it,” and you will 
soon find many of your desires 


and dreams being fulfilled. 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 

Because of lack of space it is im- 

possible to publish all names sent in. 

If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Alice Tomkinson (13), Powell 
River, B. C., Canada; Crandall Nicker- 
son (14), Lower Woods Harbour, 
N. S., Canada; Royce Bradley (12), 


Morden, Man., Canada; Donald Ken- 
nedy (11), Mohawk, Oreg.; Billy W. 
Canon (12), Vaiden, Miss.; Rita 
Doughan (13), Monica Doughan (8), 
John Doughan (9), Donna Jean Orr 
(11), Ruby Brady (12), and Donald 
Foley (10), all of Odell, Ill.; Nancy 
Phyllis Hansen (11), 1111 Central 
Ave., Safford, Ariz.; Sondra Erhardt 
(9), 808 Boone St., = Ohio; 
Joanne Oleson (10) and’ Virginia 
Kidd (11), Rockbridge, Wis. ; Virginia 
Bender (12), 427 Main St., Berlin, 
Pa.; Nena May Haas (11), McArthur, 
Ohio; Ernest Johnson (9) and Ro- 
berta J. Pecore (10), Dallas, Wis.; 
Colleen Rigal (10), Liberty Center, 
Ohio; Gloria Hanson (15), 937 Main 
St., Lewiston, Maine; Frances Weltz 
(10), 15 Van Buren St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Edward Mich Asare (13), 
Ivy Lawn, Osu St., Agona Abodom, 
Gold Coast, W. Africa; Ruth Colbran 
(15), Makarewa P. O., Southland, 
New Zealand; Eva Birtwistle (15), 
116 Flewitt St., Alfred St. S., Notting- 
ham, EN9, England; Corbett 
(15), 130 Hempshill Lane, Bulwell, 
Nottingham, EN9, England; Jean 
Thomson (11), Box 191, Ponoka, 
Alta., Canada; Gloria Lilla (12), 
5037 Euclid, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Bernice Miller (12), Rte. 3, Easley, 
S. C.; Gloria Roberts (14), Tegwen 
Roberts (12), Patsy Roberts (11), 
and Audrey Turner (12), all of Old 
Yale Rd., Rte. 1, Langley Prairie, B. 
C., Canada; Molly Bolton (13), Mur- 
rayville, B. C., Canada; Doris June 
Simon (13), Lois Bolton (12), and 
Mary Weber (12), all of Nauvoo, 
Ill.; Earl Eidbo (9), Warren Strand 
(10), Wallace Cline (13), Gerald 


- Dickenson (10), Robert Oeffner (11), 


Maureen Loose (9), Myrna Loose 
(11), and Leroy Reich (12), all of 
Woodworth, N. Dak.; Marjorie A. 
Dolan (13), 1324 Second Ave., Win- 
dom, Minn.; Anna Mae Schaeffer 
(11), 3610 Chestnut St., Laureldale, 
Pa.; Marguerite D. Stanfield (9), 
3752 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Dorothy Clarkson (12), 6004 Cot- 
tage St. Philadelphia, Pa.; Beulah 
Sorenson (11), Rte. 4, Bozeman, 
Mont.; Ruth A Hargesheimer (13), 
Rte. 2, Ottumwa, Iowa; Betty Lou 
Keele (13), North Uvalde, . Tex.; 
Norma Jean Ryan (11), Rte. 2, Her- 
man, Nebr.; Elizabeth M. Lund (10), 
Box 24, Gibsonia, Pa.; Neoma Bowen 
(8), Simonsville, Vt.; Dorothy Rein- 
hard (15), 703 Simpson St., Yoakum, 
Tex. 
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THIS IS RITA 


Designed by Mavis L. Johnson (12 years) 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 


A Puzzle Is Solved 


(Continued from page 13) 


mean God is love and He is every- 
where, and Baby knows it; but 
sometimes I forget. You just see, 
after this I’m going to remember. 
I'm sure I don’t need to forget. 

Love—No, no one ever needs to 
forget. 

Grace—I'm glad you can talk to 
us, Love. It’s all been like a puz- 
zle, but you make plain all the 
things we didn’t understand, and 
they fit together perfectly now. 
Please tell us more. 

John—Look, there comes Moth- 
er with Baby. Just see how her 
smile teases. I’ll bet she went away 
on purpose so we'd learn the 
truth about love for ourselves. 
Let’s sing our love song to tell her 
why we are so happy. ( Use any 
appropriate song.) 

Entire group sings while chil- 
dren and others encircle Love. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Tangled Flowers 


Bachelor’s-buttons, pussy willows, 
buttercups, snapdragons, goldenrod, 
sunflowers, sweet peas. 


What Number Am I? 
8 
Which Bridge? 
Bridge of the nose 
State Flower Puzzle 
Arkansas 


OF INTEREST 


To Dad and Mother 


In honor of the best mother 
that ever lived—your mother.” 


NNA JARVIS of Philadelphia voiced these words in 

A 1907 when she made a public appeal for the estab- 

lishment of a special day on which to pay homage 

to mothers. As a result the second Sunday in May is now 
observed annually as Mother’s Day. 

As once again Mother’s Day is at hand, no doubt you 
are planning to remember that “best mother” with an ap- 
propriate gift. Why not let it be a book, not just an ordi- 
nary book but one that will help make life beautiful for her? 

Such a book is LETTERS OF MYRTLE FILLMORE, 
which contains excerpts from letters that the cofounder of 
Unity, often referred to as “the Mother of Unity,” wrote 
to persons in all walks of life, blessing them and helping 
them find joy in living. This book carries such a message of 
love and inspiration that any mother will appreciate it and 
cherish it as a gift. 

Send your order now and make sure that your gift ar- 
rives in time for Mother’s Day. If you prefer, we will mail 
it for you, inclosing an appropriate card. LETTERS OF 
MYRTLE FILLMORE in cloth is $1; in lovely black 
flexible binding, $2. 


MOVEMENT, HELPED GUIDED 


‘Or in staren ros 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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a letter that comes frail 


her magazine and of it with 


x Yes, many others do know 
about Wee Wisdom, thanks to its 
enthusiastic readers who pass their 
copies around the schoolroom and 
among their playmates. In this way 
Wee Wisdom is constantly mak- 
ing new friends, and the editors 
are grateful to Wee Wisdom’s 
loyal readers. 
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Another sure way to make a 
new friend for Wee Wisdom is to 
send someone a gift subscription. 
If you are looking for a birthday gift or a going-away gift for 
a friend, what could you choose for him that would please him 
more than a whole year of Wee Wisdom: twelve delightful 
gifts in one! You will find a gift order blank on page 30 of this 
number. Just fill in and mail the blank to the Wee Wisdom 
office. Remember that Wee Wisdom will go to your friend 
twelve months in a row for only $1._ 
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